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from a single Fremontian specimen. The large class of annual 
and perennial Eriogonece come forward in the latter part of May, 
allusion to which must be deferred to a succeeding paper, together 
with some more detailed notices of excursions to the higher moun- 
tains and alpine districts, south and west of St. George. 

Note. The numbers affixed to species in the foregoing paper, correspond to the 
numbered sets, in the distributed collection. 



THE COLOSSAL CEPHALOPODS OF THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC. 

BY PROF. A. E. VERRILL. 

In a former article published in the Naturalist (vol. viii, p. 
167, March, 1874) the writer gave a brief account of several 
gigantic cuttle-fishes, or "squids," which have been observed or 
captured at or near Newfoundland, 1 and in an earlier volume (vii, 
p. 91) Dr. Packard gave an account of previous captures of 
similar huge Cephalopods on the coasts of North America and 
Europe. The existence of several distinct species of these colos- 
sal ten-armed Cephalopods has been satisfactorily demonstrated 
in the various papers that have been written upon the subject 
both in Europe and America. Most of the specimens hitherto 
obtained have been taken in the Atlantic Ocean, but at least one 
gigantic species (Enojrtoteuthis unguiculata) inhabits the Indian 
Ocean, while the origin of some of the described specimens is not 
known. 

In this article I propose to describe portions of five different 
specimens of these monsters, now in my possession, and also to 
give some account of five other specimens that have been observed 
on our side of the Atlantic. 

The five specimens that I have been able to study evidently 
belong- to two quite distinct species, both of which belong to the 
genus Architeuthis of Steenstrup (or Megaloteutlds of Kent). 
The largest of these is represented only by the jaws of two 

1 See also an article on this subject by the writer, in the "American Journal of Sci- 
ence," vol. vii, p. 158, Feb., 1874; and letters from Mr. Alexander Murray in the NATUR- 
ALIST, vol. 8, p. 120, Feb., 1S74. 
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specimens, one of which (No. 1 in my former articles) was found 
floating at the Banks of Newfoundland, and the other (which we 
will designate as No. 10) was taken from the stomach of a sperm 
whale. The upper jaw of the latter was imperfectly figured by 
Dr. Packard in his article referred to above, and it is the largest 
jaw yet known. These belong to an apparently undescribed spe- 
cies, which I propose to name Arcliiteuthis princeps? and shall 
describe more fully farther on. It is readily distinguished from 
the following by the blacker, thicker, stronger and more incurved 
beaks, and especially by the large and very prominent tooth or 
projection, arising from the margin of the cutting edges of the 
alse, on the lower jaw. The body appears to have been relatively 
much longer than in the following species. 

The second species, which I consider identical with the Arclii- 
teuthis monachus of Steenstrup, is more fully represented by parts 
of three individuals, and seems to be the species most commonly 
met with on the coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador. 

The most complete specimen (fig. 1) that has ever come under 
scientific observation was captured in November, 1873, at Logie 
Bay, near St. John's, Newfoundland. It became entangled in 
herring-nets and was secured by the fishermen with some difficulty 
and only after quite a struggle, during which its head was badly 
mutilated and severed from the body, and the eyes, most of the 
siphon-tube, and the front edge of the mantle were destroyed. 
Fortunately this specimen was secured by the Bev. M. Harvey of 
St. John's. After it had been photographed and measured, he 
attempted to preserve it entire in brine, but this was found to be 
ineffectual, and after decomposition had begun to destroy some of 
the most perishable parts, he took it from the brine and, dividing 
it into several portions, preserved such parts as were still unde- 
composed in strong alcohol. These various portions are now in 
my possession, and with the photographs have enabled me to pre- 
sent a restoration, believed to be quite accurate, of the entire 
creature (fig. 1). In this figure the eyes, ears, siphon- tube, and 
front .edge of the mantle have been restored from a small squid 
(Loligo pallida) to which this gigantic species seems to be nearly 

2 This species was named and characterized in a communication made to the Con- 
necticut Academy of Sciences, Nov. 18, 1874, and will be described in greater detail in 
its Transactions. 
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Architeuthis monachus (No. 5), one twenty-second natural size, from Logic Bay, N. F. 
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allied in many respects. The other parts have been drawn 
directly from the photographs and specimens. 3 

Mr. Harvey has published popular accounts of this specimen 
and the previously captured arm of a still larger one, in an inter- 
esting article in the Maritime Monthly Magazine of St. John, N. 
B., for March, 1874, and in several newspapers. 4 These articles, 
and extracts from them, have been widely copied in the news- 
papers and magazines. To him we are, therefore, mainly indebted 
for these latest and most important additions to our knowledge 
of these remarkable animals. The preserved parts of this speci- 
men (No. 5) which I have been able to examine are as follows : 
the anterior part of the head, with the bases of the arms, the 
beak, lingual ribbon, etc. ; the eight shorter arms, but without 
the suckers, which dropped off in the brine, and are now repre- 
sented only by the strong marginal rings ; the two long tentacular 
arms, which are well preserved, with all the suckers in place ; the 
tail; portions of the "pen" or internal shell; the ink-bag and 
pieces of the body. 

Since this is the most complete specimen hitherto obtained, it 
will be first described as a standard for comparison with the other 
less complete ones. 

The general appearance and form of this species, 5 which appears 

8 The figure was originally made, from the photographs only, l>y Mr. P.ftoetter, of 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology, but after the arrival of the specimens it had to 
be altered in many parts. These necessary changes were made by the writer, after a 
careful study of the parts preserved, in comparison with the photographs and original 
measurements. 

4 Acknowledgments are also due to Mr. Alexander Murray, Provincial Geologist, 
who cooperated with Mr. Harvey in the examination and preservation of these speci- 
mens, and who has also written some of the accounts of them that have been published. 
See the American Naturalist, vol. viii, p. 122, February, 1874; "American Journal of 
Science," vol. vii, p. 100; and "Nature," vol. ix, p. 322, February 26, 1874. 

5 Mr. W. Saville Kent, from the descriptions and photographs of this species, has 
seen fit to give it new generic and specific names, viz. : Megaloteuthis Harveyi, accord- 
ing to notices of his communication made to the Zoological Society of London, March 
3, 1874, in "Nature" (vol. ix, p. 375, March 12, and p. 403, March 19). But as no suffi- 
cient reason was given for doing so, in the notices referred to, and as his original com- 
munication appears not to have been published yet (at least it has not been received 
here) I am unable to judge what his actual reasons for this proceeding may be. 

My identification is based on a comparison of the jaws with the jaws of A. mona- 
elms, well figured and described by Steenstrup. Their agreement is very close in 
nearly all respects, but the beak of the lower jaw is a little more divergent in Steen- 
strup's figure. His specimen was a little larger than the one here described and was 
taken from a specimen cast ashore in 1853. So that Mr. Kent was probably unaware 
of that specimen when he said ("Nature," ix, p. 403) that A. monachus "was instituted 
for the reception of two gigantic Cephalopods, cast on the shores of Jutland in the 
years 1039 and 1790, and of which popular record alone remains." 

His statement that ArcJiiteuthis dux Steenstrup is known from the beak alone is 
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Fig. 2. 



to be the ArcMteuthis monachus of Steenstrup, is well shown by- 
fig. 1. From the great size of the large suckers on the long arms, 
I judge it to be a male. The body was relatively stout, and ac- 
cording to the statement of Mr. Harvey, it was, when fresh, about 
seven feet long and five and one-half feet in circumference. The 
portion of the body shown in the photograph appears to have been 
only about five and one-half feet long, 
and is badly mutilated anteriorly, so 
that it is possible that Mr. Harvey has 
allowed too much for the missing parts. 
In restoring the figure here presented, 
the length of the body was reckoned 
at seven feet, and reduced twenty-two 
times. The "tail" or caudal fin (fig. 
2) is said by Mr. Harvey to have been 
twenty-two inches across, but the pre- 
served specimen is considerably small- 
er, owing, undoubtedly, to shrinkage in 
the brine and alcohol. It is remark- 
able for its peculiar spear-shaped or 
broad sagitate form. The posterior 
termination is unusually acute and the 
lateral lobes extend forward consider- 
ably beyond their insertion. In the 
preserved specimen the total length, 
from the anterior end of the lateral lobes to the tip of the tail, is 
twenty-three inches ; from the lateral insertions to the tip nineteen 
inches ; from the dorsal insertion thirteen and five-tenths inches ; 
total breadth about fifteen inches; width of lateral lobes six 
inches. The body, as seen in the photograph, is badly collapsed 
and it must be a matter of great difficulty to obtain the true 
diameter of the body in any of these large squids, owing to the 




Tail of No. 5, one-tenth nat. size. 



erroneous, for Steenstrup, Uartiug, and Dr. Packard, in their articles on this subject, 
all state that the suckers, parts of the arms, and the internal shell or pen were pre- 
served, and they have been figured by Prof. Steenstrup; Harting has also given a fig- 
ure of the lower jaw. Steenstrup mentions having the arm-hooks (Taudvartmingen), 
which would indicate a genus distinct from our species. 

Should the ArcMteuthis dux prove to belong to a genus distinct from this and all 
known genera, it might perhaps be taken as the type of ArcMteuthis, and in that case 
the generic name given by Kent could be retained, and the two species here described 
would then be called Megnloteuthis monachus and M.princeps, if my identification of 
the former species be correct. 
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Fig. 3. 



fact that they collapse greatly when taken from the water. The 
circumference of the body given above may, therefore, be con- 
siderably too small. In that case the figure represents the body 
more slender than it should be. The head was probably at least 
equal to one-fifth the length of the body. The eight shorter 
arms, when fresh, were, according to Mr. Harvey's measure- 
ments, six feet long and all of equal length, but those of the 
different pairs were respectively ten, nine, eight and seven inches 
in circumference. In alcohol they have shrunk considerably, both 
in length and diameter. They are three-cornered or triquetral in 
form and taper very gradually to slender acute tips. Their inner 
faces are occupied by two alternating rows of large obliquely 
campanulate suckers, with contracted apertures surrounded by 
broad, oblique, marginal rings, armed with strong, acute teeth 

around their entire circumference, but 
largest and most oblique on the outside 
(fig. 3). These suckers gradually di- 
minish in size to the tips of the arms, 
where they become very small, but are 
all similar in form and structure. The 
largest of these suckers are said by Mr. 
Harvey to have been about an inch in 
diameter, when fresh. The largest of 
their marginal rings in my possession are -65 of an inch in 
diameter, at the serrated edge, and -75 beneath. The rings of 
the smaller suckers are more oblique and more contracted at 
the aperture, with the teeth more inclined inward, those on the 
outside margin being largest. The two long tentacular arms are 
remarkable for their slenderness and great length when com- 
pared with the length of the body. Mr. Harvey states that they 
were each 24 feet long and 2-75 inches in circumference when 
fresh. In the brine and alcohol they have shrunk greatly, and 
now measure only 13-5 feet in length, while the circumference of 
the slender portion varies from 2 - 25 to 3-25 inches. These arms 
were evidently highly contractile, like those of many small spe- 
cies, and consequently the length and diameter would vary greatly 
according to the state of contraction or relaxation. The length 
given (24 feet) probably represents the extreme length in an ex- 
tended or flaccid condition, such as usually occurs in these animals 
soon after death. The slender portion is three-cornered or trique- 




Ring of sucker from short 
arms of No. 5. 
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tral in form, with the outer angle round, the sides slightly con- 
cave, the marginal . angles prominent, and the inner face a little 
convex and generally smooth, except toward the end, where it 
begins to enlarge. Although so slender, these arms are very 
strong and elastic. The terminal portion, bearing the suckers, is 
30 inches in length and expands gradually to the middle, where it 
is 4-5 to 5 inches in circumference (6 inches when fresh), and 1*5 
to 1*6 across the inner face. The sucker-bearing portion may be 
divided into three parts. The first region occupies about 7 inches, 
in which the arm is triquetral, with margined lateral angles, and 
gradually increases up to the maximum size, the inner face being 
convex and bearing about forty irregularly scattered, small, flat- 
tened, saucer-shaped suckers, attached by very short pedicels, and 
so placed in depressions as to rise but little above the general sur- 
face. These suckers have narrow marginal rings, with the thin 
edges nearly smooth, or minutely denticulate, and *10 to -12 of an 
inch in diameter, surrounded by a thick and prominent marginal 
membrane. These suckers are at first distantly scattered, but be- 
come more crowded as the arm increases in breadth, until they form 
five or six very irregular rows, covering the whole width of the 
inner face, which becomes here 1*6 inches broad. Scattered among 
these suckers are about as many low, broad, conical, smooth, cal- 
lous verrucse, or wart-like prominences, rising above the general 
surface, their central elevation corresponding in form and size to 
the apertures of the adjacent suckers. These, without doubt, are 
intended to furnish secure points of adhesion for the correspond- 
ing suckers of the opposite arm, so that, as in some other genera, 
these two arms can be fastened together at this wrist-like portion, 
and thus they can be used unitedly. By this means they must be- 
come far more efficient organs for capturing their prey than if used 
separately. Between these smooth suckers and the rows of large 
ones there is a cluster of about a dozen small suckers, with ser- 
rate margins, mostly less than a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
attached by slender pedicels, and with an oblique marginal ring, 
strongly and sharply serrate on the outer margin. 

The second division of the sucker-bearing part of the arm suc- 
ceeds the small suckers. Here the arm is well rounded on the 
back and flattened on the face, where it bears two alternating rows 
of very large serrate suckers, and an outer row of small ones on 
each side, alternating with the large ones. The inner edge is bor- 
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Fig. I. 




Suckers from long anus of No. 5. 
Natural size. 



dered by a rather broad, regularly scalloped, marginal membrane, 
the scallops corresponding to the large suckers. On the other 
edge there is a narrower and thinner membrane, which runs all 
the way to the tip of the arm, just outside the suckers. In one of 
the rows of large suckers there are eleven, and in the other ten, 
above half an inch in diameter, but each row has at either end one 
or two smaller ones, from a half an inch to a quarter of an inch in 

diameter, so that either twelve or 
thirteen might be counted as be- 
longing to the rows of large suck- 
ers. The largest of these (fig. 4, 
a) are from 1 to 1*15 inches in di- 
ameter at the margin. These are 
attached by strong, though slender, 
pedicels, so that their margins are 
elevated about an inch above the 
surface of the arm. Each one is 
situated in the centre of a pentag- 
onal depressed area, about an inch across, bounded by ridges, 
which alternate regularly, and interlock on the two sides, so as to 
form a zigzag line along the middle of the arm. These large 
suckers are campanulate, and somewhat oblique ; the marginal 
ring is strong, and sharply serrate all around. The small marginal 
suckers (fig. 4, b) are similar in structure, but more oblique, and 
mostly only '3 to -4 of an inch in diameter ; they are attached by 
much longer and more slender pedicels, and their marginal teeth 
are relatively larger and more incurved, especially on the outer 
margin. By reason of their longer pedicels they rise to the same 
height as the large ones. The third, or terminal division of the 
arm, gradually becomes much compressed laterally, and tapers 
regularly to the tip, which is flat, blunt, and slightly incurved. 
Just beyond the large suckers, where this region begins, the cir- 
cumference is 3*5 inches. The face is narrow and bears a large 
number of small serrate and pedicellate suckers, arranged in four 
regular alternating rows, and gradually diminishing in size to the 
tip of the arm, where the rows expand into a small cluster. These 
suckers are much like the marginal ones of the previous division, 
and at first are about -25 of an inch in diameter, but decrease to 
about *10 of an inch near the tip of the arm. The lateral mem- 
brane or fold of skin, of the preceding divisions, recedes farther 
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from the margin near the commencement of this division, and 
gradually passes around to the back side, where it forms a broad, 
thick wing or keel, extending to the tip. The color, where pre- 
served, is pale reddish, with thickly scattered small spots of 
brownish red. 

The form of the jaws of this specimen is well shown by figs. 5 
and 6. When in place, these jaws constitute a powerful beak, 
looking something like that of a parrot or hawk, except that the 

Fig. 5. 




Upper jaw of Architeuthis monachus, No. 5. Natural size. 



upper jaw shuts into the lower, instead of the reverse, as in birds. 
In life the great spaces behind and between the large, thin, lateral 
and posterior processes and expansions are filled with firm muscles 
and cartilage, which support and give great strength to the beak. 
The color is dark brown, becoming almost black toward the tip, 
where its substance is thicker and firmer, and smoothly polished 
externally. The upper jaw (fig. 5) measures S-85 inches in total 
length ; 1 inch in greatest breadth ; and 2-50 from front to back. 
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The lower jaw (fig. 6) is 3 inches long; 2-75 broad ; and 2 - 65 from 
front to back. 

Pig. 6. 




Fig. 7. 



Fig. 8. 



Lower jaw of Architeuthis monachns, No. 5. Natural size. 

The small squids of our coast have a very similar pair of jaws. 
Those of Loligo pallida (figs. 7, 8), are here figured, twice the 

natural size, for comparison and to 
explain the terms used in describ- 
ing the large jaws. The lower jaws 
of the large squids are more char- 
acteristic than the upper ones. In 
the one under consideration the 
points to be particularly noticed 
jaws of Loiigo pallida." ar6) flrst> the narr0W) but decided 

notch at the base of the nearly straight cutting edge ; second, the 
broad, low, rounded projection or tooth on the anterior edge of 
the alae ; third, the angle between the edges of the alse and the 
rostrum is nearly a right angle, and the tip of the jaw is slightly 
incurved. 

c Figure 7, upper jaw, and 8, lower jaw of Loligo pallida V., enlarged two diameters ; 
a, the rostrum or beak; ab, the cutting edge, with a notch at 6; b c, the anterior edge of 
the ala? or wings ; d, the frontal lamina in the upper jaw, or chin-portion (mentum) in 
the lower jaw; «, the palatine lamina in the upper jaw, or gular lamina in the lower 
jaw. 
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The most remarkable anatomical character observed in this spec- 
imen is found in the form and arrangement of the teeth on the 
"lingual ribbon," or odontophore, for in this respect it differs 
widely from all other known Cephalopods. 

The ordinary squids and cuttle-fishes all have these teeth 
arranged in seven regular longitudinal rows ; those of the three 
middle rows being generally two or three-pronged, as in Loligo 

Fig. 9. 
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Teeth of Loligo pallida, irracli enlarged. 

pallida (fig. 9), while the lateral rows have long, simple, fang-like 
teeth. But in this species (fig. 10), the teeth are very irregularly 
scattered over the surface of the broad thin membrane, and it is 
difficult to trace the rows, if such they can be called, for the 
arrangement seems to be somewhat in irregular quincunx. The 
number of rows, however, cannot be less than twenty. These 

Tig. 10. 




Lingual teeth of Arcbitenthis monaclms, No. 5. 

teeth are all simple, but vary considerably in size and form. They 
are all attached by a more or less rounded, flattened base, and all 
are considerably curved ; some are broad and tapering ; others are 
slender and acute ; but the different forms and sizes are irregu- 
larly intermingled across the whole breadth of the membrane. 7 

' Irregular granules of silica are scattered hi great numbers over the membrane 
among the teeth, and similar grains are embedded in the membrane lining the mouth. 
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This peculiar type of dentition must be regarded as an extremely 
generalized one. Whether it be also an embryonic type, or one 
that prevailed in ancient geological periods must be left for future 
determination. The character of these teeth indicates that this 
genus should hold low rank among the related genera. This con- 
clusion is confirmed both b} 7 the structure of the caudal-fin, or 
■tail, which somewhat resembles the early condition of the fins in 
the young Loligo, soon after it hatches, and by the form and struct- 
ure of the internal shell or "pen," which is also very simple in 
structure, and but little differentiated or specialized. 

The portions of the pen in my possession belong mostly to the 
two ends, with fragments from the middle region, so that although 
neither the actual length nor the greatest breadth can be given, we 
can yet judge very well what its general form and character must 
have been. It was a broad and extremely thin structure, of a yel- 
lowish brown color, and translucent. Its anterior portion resem- 
bles that of Loligo, but its posterior termination is entirely 
different, for instead of having a regular lanceolate form, tapering 
to a point at the posterior end, as in Loligo, it expands and thins 
out toward the posterior end, which is very broadly rounded or 
irregularly truncate, fading out insensibly both at the edges and 
end into soft membrane. The anterior end, for about an inch and 
a half, was rapidly narrowed to a pen-like point, as in Loligo; 
from this portion backward the width gradually increases from 1/2 
inches to 5 inches, at a point 25 inches from the end, where our 
specimen is broken off ; at this place the marginal strips are 
wanting, but the width is 5 inches between the lateral midribs, 
which were, perhaps, half an inch from the margin. Along the 
centre of the shell, there is a strong, raised, rounded midrib, 
which fades out a short distance from the posterior end, but is 
very conspicuous in the middle and anterior sections. On each 
skle of the midrib is a lateral rib of smaller size. These at first 
diverge rapidly from the central one, and then run along nearly 
parallel with the outer margin and' about '4 of an inch from it, but 
beyond 11 inches from the point the margins are torn off. Like 
the midrib the lateral ribs gradually facie out before reaching the 
posterior end ; near the place where they finally disappear, they 
are about 6 inches apart. 

From the above description it will be seen that the most impor- 
tant and most characteristic features of this species, or rather of 
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the genus to which it belongs, are to be found in the lingual den- 
tition, in the internal shell, in the form of the caudal-fins, and in the 
cluster of small • suckers and tubercles on the long arms. As 
already stated, the first three of these peculiarities indicate a low, 
or generalized structure, and therefore a low rank in our system of 
classification, unless it should be found to have some other char- 
acters not jret known and of greater importance, which might out- 
weigh those here given. It will appear, therefore, that this genus 
of huge squids should be classed below Loligo, which, in its turn, 
would go below OmmastrejAes, to which genus the common small 
squids of our northern coasts belong, for the latter genus has dis- 
tinct eyelids, which are not found in Loligo, and the internal shell 
is also more specialized. 

The pen of our Architeicthis seems to resemble that of the 
ancient genus Teudopsis, found fossil in the Jurassic formations, 
and contemporaneous with the huge marine saurians, Icthyosaurus, 
Plesiosaurus, etc., the " sea-serpents " of those ancient seas. 
May there not also be huge marine saurians still living in the 
North Atlantic, in company with the giant squids, but not yet 
known to naturalists ? 

Such a belief seems quite reasonable when we consider how 
many species of great marine animals, both among Cephalopoda 
and Cetaceans, are still known only from single specimens, or even 
mere fragments, generally obtained only by chance. The speci- 
men above described, is, however, not the only specimen of its 
kind that has been observed on the American coast. 

I have received through Professor Baird, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, a pair of jaws and two large suckers of the long arms, 
which were taken from a specimen (No. 4), Fig. 11. 

cast ashore in Bonavista Bay, Newfoundland. «w. i^yy\ N 
These jaws agree precisely in form and size |fi|i!j@Wi?*lii| 
with those described above, so that the size of < 

these two individuals must have been about the . 

same. The suckers (fig. 11), had been dried, sucker of long arm of 

., . ,.. . , o ijii > ^ ArchiteutMs mona- 

ancl have lost their true form, but the marginal cims, no.4. Natural 
rings are perfect, and only -92 of an inch in 
diameter, and though somewhat smaller than in the specimen just 
described, they have the same kind of denticulation around the 
margin. Their smaller size may indicate that the specimen was a 
female, but they may not have been the largest of those on the arm. 

AJ1EE. NATUKALIST, VOL. IS. 3 
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Accounts of an attack made upon two men by another specimen, 
in Conception Bay, Oct. 27, 1873, have been published in the 
Naturalist, 8 and in many other magazines, as well as in the news- 
papers. In the encounter the monster lost two of his arms by 
amputation with a hatchet. A portion of one of these arms, meas- 
uring nineteen feet in length, was preserved by Rev. M. Harvey 
and Mr. Alexander Murray for the museum at St. John's, New- 
foundland. It has been photographed, and cuts copied from the 
photograph have been published in some of the English maga- 
zines. 9 

It is stated that six feet of this arm had been destroyed before 
it was preserved, and the captors estimated that they left from 6 
to 10 feet attached to the creature, which would make the total 
length between 31 and 35 feet. According to Mr. Murray the 
portion preserved measured but 17 feet in length, when he exam- 
ined it, Oct. 31, 1873, after it had been a few clays in strong brine ; 
the circumference of the slender portion was 3*5 to 4 inches ; of 
the enlarged sucker-bearing part, 6 inches ; length of the part 
bearing suckers, 30 inches; diameter of largest suckers, 1*25 
inches. Calculating from the photograph, the portion bearing 
the larger suckers was about 18 inches in length, and about 2 - 4 
inches broad, across the face ; distance between attachments of 
large suckers, l - 68 ; outside diameter of larger suckers, I - 16 to 
1-28 ; inside diameter, '74 to 1 inch ; diameter of small suckers 
of the outside rows, -40 to *48 of an inch. Comparing all these 
dimensions with those of the Logie Bay specimen, and calculating 
the proportions as nearly as possible, it follows that this specimen 
was very nearly one-third larger than the latter, but the large 
suckers appear to have been relatively smaller, for they were 
hardly one-twelfth larger than in the Logie Bay specimen. As 
the relative size of the large suckers is a good sexual character 
among squids, it is probable that this individual was a female. 
In form, proportions and structure, it agrees very closely with the 
specimen first described, and therefore I do not hesitate to refer it 
to the same species. The lack of denticles on the margins of the 
large suckers is probably due to accidental injury, either before or 

8 Vol. viii, No. 2, p. 120, February, 187-1, in a letter from Mr. Alexander Murray. 

9 See "Annals anil Magazine of Natural History," vol. xiii, p. 68; and "The Field," 
Dec. 13, 1873. The central lino of this photograph is reduced four and a quarter times, 
while the front part is reduced about four times. 
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after death, 10 but this may possibly be a sexual character. The 
fishermen estimated the body of this individual to have been 
about 60 feet in length and 5 feet in diameter, but if the above 
proportions be correct, as I believe, then the body could not have 
been more than about 10 feet long, and 2-5 feet in diameter, and 
the long arms should have been about 32 feet in length. Allowing 
2 feet for the head, the total length would, therefore, be 44 feet. 

Another specimen (No. 3), probably of the same species, and 
similar in size to the last, was captured at Coombs' Cove, New- 
foundland. The following account has been extracted from a 
newspaper article of which I do not know the precise date, for- 
warded to me by Professor Baird, together with a letter, elated 
June 15, 1873, from T. R. Bennett, Esq., of English Harbor, N. F., 
who states that he wrote the article, and that the measurements 
were made by him, and are perfectly reliable. 

" Three days ago, there was quite a large squid ran almost 
ashore at Coombs' Cove, and some of the inhabitants secured it. 
The body measured 10 feet in length and was nearly as large 
round. as a hogshead. One arm was about the size of a man's 
wrist, and measured 42 feet in length ; the other arms were only 
6 feet in length, but about 9 inches in diameter, very stout and 
strong. The skin and flesh were 2 - 25 inches thick, and reddish in- 
side as well as out. The suction cups were all clustered together, 
near the extremity of the long arm, and each cup was surrounded 
by a serrated edge, almost like the teeth of a hand-saw. I pre- 
sume it made use of this arm for a cable, and the cups for anchors, 
when it wanted to come to, as well as to secure its prey, for this 
individual, finding a heavy sea was driving it ashore, tail first, 
seized hold of a rock and moored itself quite safely until the men 
pulled it on shore." 

It would appear from this description, that one of the long arms 
had been lost before the capture. The large diameter of the short 
arms, compared with their length, and with the size of the long 
arms, is the only point in which this specimen apparently differed 
essentially from those described above. Possibly the circum- 
ference was intended, 11 which would' make the proportions agree 
well with those of the other specimens. 

In a letter from Mr. Harvey, dated Dec. 10, 1873, he says that 

10 The photograph shows that the suckers had been much injured, and only six of 
the larger ones remained. 

11 A similar mistake actually occurred in the description of the long ai'ms, in the letter 
from Mr. Murray, published in the American Naturalist for February, 1S73, p. 122, 
referred to above, but in that instance the error was very obvious. 
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the speaker of the House of Assembly stated to him that he liad 
measured a specimen cast ashore in Fortune Bay, which was be- 
tween 42 and 43 feet in length, the body and head together being 
between 12 and 13 feet, and the two long arms each 30 feet. This 
we may designate as No. 6. 

Dr. Honeyman, Geologist of Nova Scotia, has published in a 
Halifax paper, 'a statement made to him by a gentleman who 
claims to have been present at the capture of another specimen 
(No. 7) in the Straits of Belle Isle, at West St. Moclent, on the 
Labrador side. "It was lying peacefully in the water when it 
was provoked by the push of an oar. It looked fierce and ejected 
much water from its funnel ; it did not seem to consider it neces- 
sary to discharge its sepia, as mollusca of this kind generally 
do, in order to cover their escape." * * * * "The length 
of its longest arm was 37 feet; the length of the body 15 feet; 
whole length 52 feet. The bill was very large. The suckers of 
its arms or feet, by which it lays hold, about 2 inches in diameter. 
The monster was cut up, salted, and barrelled for dog's meat." 
In this account the length given for the "body" evidently includes 
the head also. This creature was probably disabled, and perhaps 
nearly dead, when discovered at the surface, and this seems to 
have been the case with most, if not all, of the specimens hitherto 
seen living. Animals of this sort probably never float -or lie 
quietly at the surface when in. good health. The specimen last 
described (No. 7) rnay, possibly, have belonged to A. princeps, if 
the length of the body be correctly stated. 

Mr. Harvey also refers to a statement made to him by a clergy- 
man, Rev. M. Gabriel, that two specimens (Nos. 8 and 9), meas- 
uring respectively 40 and 45 feet in total length, were cast ashore 
at Lamaline, on the southern coast of Newfoundland, in the win- 
ter of 1870-71. These may also have been of the same species 
as those described above, all of which I now refer to Architeuthis 
monachus of Steenstrup. 

Note.— Since the above has heen in type, Mr. Kent's paper, referred to on page 24 
has heen received hy the editors of the "American Journal of Science," and will he 
again noticed in our next article. 

[ To be continued.] 



